Are drugs enough? Tranquilizing drugs have helpe 
increase the discharge rate in our mental hospitals. 
Yet, in any hospital, drug therapy represents only 
part of its treatment battery. Psychotherapy, shock 
therapy, recreational therapy, occupational therapy,, 
and other therapies are also vital parts of the 
treatment process. Not only do these other therapies 
have to be given, side by side with the drugs, but thes 
all have to be increased. More funds are needed. More 
research is needed. More personnel are needed to 
administer and followup. You can help by supporting; 
the work of your local mental health association. 

By the way, have you considered such therapy or 
research as your life's vocation? 
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Work campers put roofing on barn. 


Teens find 


adventure 

in Christian living 
By Frances Hegwood 

High school junior, Islington, Mass. 


SPENT a month this summer at the Vol- 

untary Service Center near Pottstown, 

Pa., as a part of a high school work 
camp. It was one of the most important 
months of my life. There were ten of us in 
our work camp family, including our two 
counselors, “Mom” and “Dad.” With us 
were seven Volunteers, a missionary to Ja- 
pan home on leave, our director and other 
staff members of the Center. We were 
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Girls (left) tack tar sheets over ba< 
before nailing shingle siding on 
tractor barn. The finished barn 
(above) houses equipment at the 
Voluntary Service Center. 


Teens find adventure in Christian living 


located at the Voluntary Service 
Training Center (of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church) which is set 
in the midst of spreading dairy 
farms in the rolling hills of Pennsyl- 
vania. The two new white buildings 
of the Center serve as “home” and 
training ground for volunteers who 
come for two months of preparation 
prior to their year of service to the 
church. In recent summers high 
school work campers have labored 
to improve the training site by 
building a craft shop and by en- 
larging the water reservoir. 

Our work project, to which we 
devoted about six hours a day, con- 
sisted of three parts: First, we com- 
pleted a building to provide another 
meeting room. Next, we “cinder- 
ellaed” an old garage into a tractor 
barn-workshop. Finally, we laid 600 
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yards of pipe for plumbing in t 
Center’s restrooms. 

Inspecting upon arrival a coup 
of piles of harmless-looking shing! 
and some rather passive dirt, 
had no idea what we were in i 
during the coming month. Next dj 
we started putting up—and brez 
ing up—asbestos shingles. TH 
came our introduction to the p: 
and shovel, not in the notori¢ 
ditch, but in a hole. It was whl 
digging this that we discovered, s 
entific evidence notwithstand: 
that five feet down is a lot tarth 
than five feet across. 

The larger part of our proj¢ 
or at least, the part we'll rememl 
longest, was Digging Ditches. | 
seemed as though the more ditch || 
dug, the more there was left to ¢ 
We cut the ground into little isla 


by Carl Bade 


The high school work campers joined at evening vespers with volunteers 


| 
fand then struck out across Vesper 
\Hill to meet the main pipe line. 
{When at last we ran out of ditch to 
idig, we put in the pipe (al! 600 
tyards of it) and filled ’em up. 
Would posterity appreciate us when 
vthey turned on the faucets in years 
o come? We wondered. 

| The last few days of camp were 
spent finishing the tractor barn 
which we unanimously agreed was 
}nuch too nice for a tractor. 

But work didn’t take our whole 
lay. There were daily swimming 
find recreation periods too. And 
ime was set aside each day for 
jvorship, both private and as a 
xroup. Before breakfast, we ob- 
erved Morning Watch, a most im- 
jvortant half-hour in the day. If 
jome of us came to breakfast with 
ilew-damp seats or shivering from 
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who were in training at the Center (buildings in background). 


early morning chill, it was worth 
the discomfort. 

Vespers gave us an opportunity 
for group worship and a chance to 
gain confidence in leading worship 
services. A short period of dorm 
devotions brought our day to a 
close. An hour each day of study 
and discussion using Harner’s / 
Believe as a guide was a main fea- 
ture of the work camp program. 
These worship and study periods 
served “to give meaning to our 
work.” 

Without this Christian meaning 
and purpose, our work would have 
been dull and back-breaking. With 
it, the work camp became an adven- 
ture in Christian living—a chance 
to grow in Christian attitudes and 
relationships. 

What does such an adventure 
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Teens find adventure in Christian living 


mean to a high school work camper 
in everyday life, both at the camp 
and afterwards? First, it means 
that he must at least begin to de- 
velop a Christian attitude toward 
work. 

The work camper learns, too, to 
include worship as a part of his 
daily life. In a schedule already full 
of working and playing, sleeping 
and studying, he finds time to set 
aside for worship—every day. These 
habits become important to him and 
are not lightly broken once he’s 
home again. 

Although the issue is never 
forced, the work camper begins al- 
most automatically to appraise his 
actions in the light of Christian 


teachings. Here, in an atmosphere. 


where the wrong thing is never a 
cause for praise nor the right a rea- 
son for ridicule, he practices, almost 
without realizing it, the lessons he 
has been taught all through his life. 
This, too, is habit-forming. 

But the real thrill of work camp 
is the wonderful spirit of Christian 
love and fellowship which exists: 
there. When you know a person 
really well, when you work with) 
him and play with him and pray 
with him, there is no pretence be- 
tween you. Here is a place where 
you don’t have to say somethin 
mean about someone to be popular; 
and refraining from saying suc 
things is perhaps another habit the 
work camper can take home. 


MAL / 


Cooks, staff, and wo 
campers enjoyed 
occasional picnic 
suppers at the outdeor 
fireplace. 
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on headlines and sidelines . 


AY I introduce you to Puerto 
: | \ Rico? You will discover that 
she is a spunky little person 
who is eager to make good in spite 
tof serious handicaps. She has no 
jminerals or oil or gas. About 100 
‘miles by 35 miles in size, much of 
wher area is mountainous. With over 
jtwo and a quarter million people she 
‘is heavily overpopulated. Fifteen 
syears ago the pressure of a rapidly- 
jgrowing population upon meager re- 
jsources caused a mood of fatalism. 
\Poverty, illiteracy and poor health 
theld the people in bondage. 

| In 1942 a remarkable transforma- 
Vion began. A new Constitution was 
overwhelmingly approved by the 
foeople. It provided the framework 
bf “the Commonwealth of Puerto 


Rico” within the U. S.- Under this 


;emarkable capacities for ingenuity, 
planning, hard work and faith in 
» hemselves. 


/ Mr. Weaver is Racial and Cultural Secretary, 
Hlouncil for Christian Social Action, United 
Yhurch of Christ. This is his fourth in a series 
f columns. 


Meet Puerto Rico 
—a spunky 
little person 


system the Puerto Ricans exhibited - 


By Galen R. Weaver 


Fifteen years of steady and im- 
pressive progress have lifted the 
level of common welfare beyond 
expectation. Spectacularly modern 
health facilities have been devel- 
oped. Thousands of new classrooms 
have been provided. Social services 
have expanded. Public works, such 
as rural electrification, new hous- 
ing for low income families, safe 
water supplies, and roads, along 
with hundreds of new factories have 
changed the social and economic 
landscape. 

Puerto Rico has become an im- 
portant training laboratory under 
the United States Technical assis- 
tance program. Some 3000 engi- 
neers, factory managers, public 
health officers have been brought to 
the island from 95 countries to study 
methods of development. 

This progressive island commu- 
nity, while it still has much to do, 
is probably our most effective secret 
weapon in the struggle to win the 
uncommitted nations to the side of 
the democratic peoples. WVV 


THE BIG PROM 


lap a mysterious magic about the senior prom. Months in advance 
there are moments of great anticipation. Shall I go? Where will I get 
the money? Who’s going with whom? Will my date like me? What kine 
of corsage will it be? What shall I wear? Can we get the car? How late 
will we be able to stay out that night? . .. And then there are moments 
of hesitation (especially if “he” hasn’t asked you yet!). Why all this 
bother? It isn’t worth it. ’'m not going. After all, it’s just another dance. 
Who wants to get pushed around a crowded ball room? There’s nobody, 
I’d like to go with anyway. “What’s that? No, I haven’t been asked yet! 
Why, I’d love to.” And then... the big night! Your kid brothers anc 
sisters poke fun at your odd apparel. Your parents are proud of you anc 
yet full of warning. You finally meet your date at the door. The gal is shy, 
The guy makes a horrible faux pas (he forgot the corsage). You bott 


laugh. You relax. You have fun. You dance .. . and then it’s over. 

The whole family gets into the : Arriving to pick up his date, thea} 
dressing act. Sister asks, ““What’s young man attaches corsage to hev 
this?’’ as she holds up the dress. And they’re off to the| 


cummerbund. . dance.. 


you've waited a long time for this moment .. . then it's over! 


E 
otos from Three Lions 
You talk about prom decorations. You thought they’d never be done in 


time. You chat with other couples. You dance. You try to be at your best. 
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“The Pray 
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Micah 


labor leader. He would probably 

be one of those hardworking fel- 
lows, speaking in labor union meet- 
ings, and supporting the cause of 
the poor, the down-trodden, the 
workers. 

In his day Micah was a small 


[ OUR DAY Micah would be a 


| town worker. He lived in a village 
' in the southern part of Palestine. 
It was almost a border town and 


was constantly endangered by the 
invasions of any army from the 


_ south or west. He was deeply con- 


cerned for the peace and welfare of 
his home town and its neighboring 
communities. 

It is often difficult to know what 
makes religious prophets out of ordi- 
nary, hardworking people. Micah 
may have followed in the footsteps 
of Amos, another prophet, who had 
lived just 20 miles away. In any 


case, he traveled often to Jerusalem 
to give his warnings on the inter- 
national situation since Assyria on 
the south was being militarily ag- 
gressive. Micah believed that Judah 
should be careful in her politics and 


especially in foreign relations. Mi- 


Mr. Rust is pastor of Hillcrest Congregational 
Church, Whittier, Calif. This is his last in a 
group of three reviews of books of the Bible. 


By Henry KR. Rust 


cah knew that he was living in a 
time of life or death for his nation. 
Like all the prophets he was well 
aware of the two great feelings of 
the Hebrew people: their hope of 
a strong united nation, and their 
great religious hope which looked 
for the coming of the Messiah. 
Micah found corruption in the 
government of his day. Morals were 
low, officials dishonest, and national 
integrity at a low ebb. Micah set 
forth as a man of God to improve 
the moral fiber of the people. Years 
later Micah was given credit for 
having caused the king to “fear the 
Lord and entreat the favor of the 
Lord.” Many “greats” are not rec- 
ognized for their greatness until 
years later when evidence of the 
truth they declared is discovered. 
Micah’s work is poetic. In Chap- 
ter One he tells of the great crisis 
with Assyria and of the possibili- 
ties of falling under the rule of this 
foreign nation. In Chapter Two he 
gives his prophecies of ethical con- 
cern, wherein he renounces the men 
of wealth of Jerusalem, and the love 
of people for false prophets, and ap- 
peals to Judah to enter the way of 
the Lord. He goes on to give his 
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Hlicah 


prophet’s vision of a glorious future, 
when there would be a universal re- 
ligion and perpetual peace. The 
closing words of this portion are a 
benediction. 

Typical of all religious prophets, 
Micah gives the fundamentals of re- 
ligion and tells of God’s relationship 
to wayward people. In this latter 
realm is Micah’s most famous con- 
tribution: his answer to man’s most 
important question, “What does God 
want of Man?” 

As was once customary, man of- 
fered to God a blood sacrifice—the 
blood of the best that man has to 
give—his son, or firstborn of the 
flock. Picture the ancient giving of 
the blood sacrifice: an Altar in a 
high place dedicated to God, priests 
and people milling about and chant- 
ing, the precious blood and oil 
poured on the fire, and the frenzy 
of the worshippers as they tried to 
appease their God. 

But Micah came with the cer- 
tainty that this was not what was 


required of man. He dared to say 
that God asked for moral and spir- 
itual obedience to his law and will. 
Not a ceremonial offering, but a giv- 
ing of oneself in response to God. 

“He has showed you, O man. 
what is good: and what does the 
Lord require of you but to do jus- 
tice, and to love kindness, and te 
walk humbly with your God?” (Mi- 
cah 6:8.) That is Micah’s answer! 

Even in today’s world, we may not 
be tempted to show our religious de- 
votion in terms of giving of animals, 
but don’t we try everything else be- 
fore we settle down to give God the 
spiritual obedience he requires ? 

To really do justice and to really 
love to do kindnesses require our 
utmost devotion and _ spiritual 
strength. To have mercy and to be) 
humble are two of the hardest gifts 
to give to God. 

Yes, this is Micah’s message. The 
prophet of old speaks a universal 
truth and a sermon as modern as 


missiles. VVV 


The Big Prom is only a memory in father's life, but it is a 
moment of great expectation in his son's life. As Dad helps 
his son adjust the tie he's wearing to the prom, Dad recalls that 
his own high school prom was the last time he'd had a tuxedo 
on. What a thrill that was! Dad hopes now that his own son 
will have as good a time as he did then. It is a big moment 
now, but within a few years the prom will be a memory. A 
school year seems incomplete without final exams, graduation 
and the prom. What is big today is a memory tomorrow. What 


is big tomorrow may seem unimportant today. (Cover photo 
by Three Lions) 


tt work in the church. . . 


: Here’s a date 
: marked in red 
: to remind us 


| for May and you will find the 
30th printed in red, or marked 
n some special way because it is 
Memorial Day. 


[ OOK AT ALMOST any calendar 


' Incidentally, 1958 calendars put 
ut by Christian groups will have it 
‘oted as Ascension Day as well. But 
hough we should certainly not ig- 
‘ore the latter, give just a little 
hought to Memorial Day. 


‘Is it only a date on a calendar 
Br you? A day off from school? 
- For most of us Memorial Day— 
day for honoring the war dead— 
as very little meaning. There are 
ractically no Civil War folk left 
» be honored in their communities. 
n fact the Civil War is quite re- 
10te, something far back in Amer- 
van history. For most young peo- 
le today, World War I and even 
Yorld War II are beyond their ac- 
lal experience. 

For many, being thankful for 
eace is purely academic. So while 


Miss Shellenberger is Associate Director of Youth 
fork of the Board of Christian Education and 
ablication (Evangelical and Reformed Church). 


By Ethel Shellen berger 


it would be very appropriate to have 
everyone, on Memorial Day, pause 
to ask God’s help to work for peace 
Jest needless slaughter of mankind 
happen again, it’s quite possible that 
few high school people will do so. 

That’s why we can be particularly 
grateful for some recent motion pic- 
ture productions which remind us 
vividly of the awfulness of war. In- 
terestingly enough, the two pictures 
mentioned repeatedly for Academy 
Awards this year, “Bridge on the 
River Kwai” and “Sayonara,” both 
contain subtle and obvious expos- 
ures of war’s needless human waste, 
injustice, horror, and futility. 

These and other current movies 
in the same vein are visible evidence 
of the general swell of feeling 
against war. We realize the even 
more vicious nature armed conflict 
would take in this day of nuclear 
weapons. This is why we hear of 
demonstrations at home and abroad 
against a nuclear armaments race. 

Memorial Day, May 30, 1958—a 
red-letter reminder of a need to 


work for peace! VYVYV 
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Paul Bock reports on... 


The life of Czech youth © 


OW DOES teen-age life in the 
United States compare with 
that in a European country 
behind the Iron Curtain? In the 
public schools, for example, Czecho- 
slovakia follows the pattern that is 
typical of Europe in general, while 
also adding some communist fea- 


Instead of going to high 
school, these girls are 
learning agriculture while 
working on a collective farm. 


tures. Czechoslovakia has eiz4 
years of compulsory school — t# 
months a year, six days a week. ({ 
Saturday the children go until o 
o'clock. 

On Wednesdays, junior high st 
dents wear the uniform of the “Pi 
neers,’ which is the commun’ 
equivalent of our scout movemer 
Camping, recreational, cultural an 
educational activities make up th 


ife of the Pioneers. Each Wednes- 
jay after school students hold a 
meeting in the school building. In- 
sluded in the Pioneer life is a cer- 
ain amount of communist teaching. 
owever, there is much more of 
lhis at the high school level. 

After the eight years of required 
‘chooling, there is a separation of 
tudents. Those who are in the top 


from Paul Bock 


. Science is 
emphasized in 
Czech schools. 
These two brothers 
were awarded 
honorary medals 
called “The Young 
mcian by the 
Ministry of 
Education. 


School in 
Nature” is a 
unique feature of 
Czech education. 
At least once in 
the first eight 
years of school, 
class spends a 
month in the 
mountains. 
Students stay in 
government 
hotels. 


part of the class may take an exam. 
It they pass the exam, they may go 
on to high school. High school is 
made up of a select minority and 
its major purpose is to prepare peo- 
ple for the university. Since it is a 
select group it is possible to do in- 
tensive studies in science, languages, 
literature, history, etc. By the time 
a Czech youth goes to the university 


The life of Czech youth 


he has already learned as much as 
an American college sophomore. As 
in Russia, scientific education is 
given much encouragement. 

Youth not going to high school go 
into some kind of apprenticeship 
which involves work five days a 
week and classes related to their 
work on Saturday. Industries train 
many apprentices. Apprentices of 
all kinds are provided with dormi- 
tories during their training. Thus, 
the state has another opportunity to 
influence youth in the collective life 
of these dorms. 

The only official youth movement 
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in the country is the Sonne 
youth movement known as _ the 
Union of Czechoslovak Youth im 
which youth in the high schools and 
apprenticeship programs take part! 
Sports, cultural and recreational ac- 
tivities are organized. There is much 
communist indoctrination. 

Although the only fullfledged 
youth movement, it has not been 
remarkably successful. Young peo- 
ple see quite a contrast between 
ideals professed by Communists and 
the realities of everyday life. Hence. 
they are somewhat cynical about 
idealistic programs. 


The church in Czechoslovakia is 
limited in what it can do for youth. 


)The YMCA and the YWCA are ior- 
vidden. Youth magazines may be 
published only by the communist 
outh movement. Church youth are 
nllowed to have Bible study, wor- 
ship, and fellowship programs with- 
ie the church. Often in school and 
in the communist youth movement, 
religion is ridiculed as being old- 
vashioned. Within these limitations 
Protestant youth are carrying on 
yome study activities. 

) One of the basic problems of 
vzech youth is in the area of ideas 


ind values. Communism has not 


At this church camp in Czechoslovakia (left), young 
people are on their way to hear a lecture on the Bible 
(above). All religious education iakes place within the 
limitations set by the government. 


won their loyalty because of its con- 
tradictions, and the church is lim- 
ited in what it can do. The average 
youth is content to make a living 
and have a good time. Conversa- 
tions are on such topics as “What 
size motorcycle shall I buy?” (Au- 
tos are out of the question for a 
Czech young person. ) 

In the contest between commu- 
nism and the church to see who will 
win the loyalties of youth, it appears 
that neither has won. Both are be- 
ing outdone by a third contestant, 
which is strong in every land. That 
contestant bears the name_ /ndiffer- 


ence. VVYV 
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The Road Toll 


~ vast majority of accidents, with ex- 


matter. The cartoons on these | 

two pages do not tickle us. 

into great guffaws of laughter. They — 
tell the truth in a subtle, perhaps . 
humorous, manner. 
For example, the man reading the » 
newspaper was among the 7500 pe- » 
destrians who were killed last year 
by autos. And 22,000 pedestrians ; 
were injured last year. Over 34 per - 
cent of the pedestrian deaths re - 
sulted from crossing in the middle 
of the block, a total of 2600 persons. . 
The teen-age driver with “no 
hands” was among the 2,563,000 
Americans last year who were either’ 
killed or injured in auto crashes. | 
This is the highest total in history. 
Driver error accounted for the: 


D EATH and injury are no joking 


cessive speed being the greatest sin- 
ele error. A total of 13,200 died 
and 837,000 were injured in speed- 
ing accidents alone. 

More than 26 per cent of the: 
drivers in fatal crashes were under 
25 years of age. On the other hand: 
96.6 per cent of the fatal accidents 
drivers had over one year’s driving: 
experience. 

Over 95 per cent of the vehicles 
involved in accidents were in appar- 
ently good condition. More than 85: 
per cent of the fatal accidents came 
during clear weather, 79.6 per centi 
on dry roads. These facts show how. 
important is the factor of individual 


driver responsibility, vVVYV 


All photos courtesy of Hess Brothers, Allentown, Pa. 


Dress-up 
for summer 
dates 
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A three-button cotton jacket in Italian blue ($22.95)) 
is Paul Reinhard’s choice for a summer date. His: 
trousers are washable golf slacks in navy ($6.99).! 
Both by MacGregor. Betsy Zweizig, who likes co-| 
ordinated separates, wears a waffle pique skirt in| 
bold black and white check ($10.95) and a simpled 
black blouse of the same fabric ($4.95). Capezio 
skimmers in black leather complete her date look.: 


cn practical, inexpensive .. ." 


When teens talk fashions 


HY DO teens wear bobby socks? A chorus of young feminine voices 
"VY replied, “They're comfortable, practical, inexpensive, and easy to 
uke off and put on, especially on gym class days.” A gal said, “Hose 
-e expensive and bothersome.” “Of course,” another girl added, “when 
dure going formal, or going to make an impression (job hunting, etc.) 5 
bu don’t wear bobby socks.” The boys had ideas, too, about fads in teen 
hions. They criticized the poor taste of wearing teeshirts and soiled 
fue jeans to school. One fellow added, “Clothes might not make a man, 
t they sure do say a lot about a guy.” Such were the comments as a 
oup of selected teenagers met at Salem Church in Allentown, Pa., 

scuss teen fashions. All are members of Evangelical and Reformed 
urches in the area. Rev. Glenn Rader was co-ordinator. Then, under the 
rection of Miss Ruth Brooker, fashion consultant at Hess Brothers (in 
lentown), some of the young people were photographed in the latest sum- 
er attire for teens. 


y 
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Casual occasions 


Coordinates appear again in 
Bonnie Shiffert’s ““mix and 
match” skirt of yellow and 
white striped denim ($10.95) 
and yellow pullover shirt of 
dacron and cotton ($9.95). 
A perfect match are her 
yellow denim Keds. Mark 
Rader likes the comfort of a 
cotton mesh polo shirt 
($2.99) worn with an olive 
green and gray tweed sport 
jacket ($22.95). Gray 
flannel slacks are Ivy League 


_ style ($9.95). 
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Feminine formals 


All set for the big dance 
in a waltz gown of white 
nylon embroidered in 
French pink floral design 
is Marty Schaeffer (left, 
$26.99). Marty’s French 
pumps are by Glamour 
Debs ($8.95). Lillian 
Kulp’s brunette coloring 
is complimented by a 
white nylon gown ac- 
cented in a vivid red em- 
broidered trim ($31.99). 
She chooses red kidskin 
pumps by Capezio 
($14.95). 


"We are what we wear... and then some!" 


o £4 


[eS the most inexpensive suit or dress, if kept neat and clean, 
makes a good impression. We tell other people what kind of 
persons we are not only by what we wear but how we wear it. What 
kind of impression is made by the guy whose shirt and pants are 
always messy or by the girl whose sweaters are several sizes too 
tight? What kind of picture do others get of you? In trying to tell 
others what you're really like, you should make the most of your smile 
appeal, your mind appeal, your talk appeal, and your personality 
appeal. Remember that it takes more than new clothes to add charm 
to a ghoul. 


‘By the time I have the money, the style is gone!" 


| ed plays a big role in what clothes you buy. Some of you work, 

some get allowances, some get money from parents when you con- 
ince them that you need it. “My parents help me with what I need,” said 
ne girl. “When shoes wear out, I get shoes.”” This means you must be 
ise in your selection of clothes. You buy those items of clothing which 
il last in wear and tear and which will look well through several seasons 
espite current fads. Speaking of the lasting quality of clothes one boy 
hid that the dark blue suit he had just bought would probably last him 
long time. “In fact,” he said, “my parents act like it’s the suit [ll be 


pair care. One young person commented, “If parents only knew what 
ther teens are wearing, they’d be easier to deal with.” “But,” a girl added, 


Jur parents have seen a lot of styles come and go. They have a bigger 
erspective.” 


+, footwear for the fellas white bucks, saddles, and loafers Shoes 

Se still all-time favorites. Rubber-soled canvas shoes are 

Siart: for summer. For the gals, tennis shoes, skimmers, and you 
id saddles are popular. Pumps with the small Louis 

1 heel are perfect for dress occasions. 
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"Styles should be adaptable to our basic wardrobe’ 


HANGES in styles among teens come most frequently in accessories 
C sweaters, or shoes, and occasionally in dresses. Among the girls, there 
is the basic design of blouse and skirt. “I’m planning to go to college anc 
so I’m interested in what they’re wearing on the college campus,” comment: 
one boy who had his eye on the Ivy League look. “Styles also come fro 
movie stars, like Brando, Dean, and Grace Kelly,” a blonde suggests. “If ¢ 
eirl wants to keep in her group,” reports another, “she wears what he: 
clique wears, or else... .” “But,” a third girl adds, “I buy clothes tha 
make me look nice . . . right color, right shape, and all.’ And that’s it 
No matter what your size or shape or sex, you are an individual whos« 
wardrobe should present you to your public in just the right clothes at ihe 
right time. It takes wise planning, common sense, and good taste. 


Odds and ends 


Happy-for-summer accessories 
are left to right: drawstring 
sweatshirt which ties at the hip 
($4.95), autograph coat in 
white duck and brass buttons 
complete with ballpoint pen 
for friends’ signatures ($6.95), 
Perry Como sweater in a 
sleeveless, v-neck version 
($8.95), the Kilt, destined to 
be a summer favorite ($12.95), 
scribble belt, another item for 
the autograph set, and finally, 
the Moo Moo (don’t let the 
name scare you) comes from 
the Hawaiian Islands to serve as 


a lounge dress ($7.95). 
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Dn the beach 

Jerry Miller greets the 
un in white-figured cot- 
on beach set lined in 
erry cloth ($12.95). Jim 
Pei tmacher wears a 
jacket in bold tan, black, 
md grey stripe with tan 
wim shorts ($8.99). The 
p0ys’ companion, Rita 
Roush, wears a fun-lovin’, 
themise-style playsuit in 
lelicate pink and _ white 

checked gingham 
($10.95). 


for summer sports 


In casual wear, the Ivy 
League look prevails. 
Jerry Miller wears Ber- 
muda shorts ($7.95) and 
cotton mesh pullover shirt 
($3.99) in navy. His or- 
lon cardigan in navy and 
white is $5.99.  Jim’s 
partner, Rita Roush, wears 
an adaption of Perry 
Como’s famed _ pullover 
sweater in black and white 
check ($10.95). Her Ber- 
muda_ shorts are black 
knit ($5.95) and_ her 
tennis-style shoes in black 
and white are by Keds 
($3.95). 


Put your own 


practical psychologs 


to the test 


work on these problems. You 
can gain real insight by com- 
paring notes with your friends who 
are interested in understanding 
themselves better. But don’t expect 
these answers to satisfy you. If you 
are alert and intelligent, each ques- 
tion generates more. This is how we 
grow intellectually. 
1. Our word anxiety comes from 
a much older German word angst, 
which comes close to our modern 
meaning for heartache. This is ap- 
propriate for real anxiety has much 
of this deep feeling of heartache 
without relief. Dark pervasive fear 
and worry soon spreads out to un- 
dermine most of an anxiety-ridden 
person’s thought and_ reactions. 
When 15-year-old Rosalyn, for ex- 
ample, feels anxious, she tends to 
snack more than usual. This is a not 
uncommon reaction. 
—Have you sometimes reacted to 
deep anxiety this way? What kind 
of food seems to help you most in 


|e your practical psychology to 
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that situation? How do such snav: 
drives affect your normal appetit 
and diet? Feelings of anxiety some 
times cause people to drift int 
hard-to-break smoking or drinkin 
habits. 

2. How large a part does heredit 
play in this picture of anxiety? i 
your own family, you probably ca 
discern the family lines by whic 
your own anxious tendencies hav 
come down to you through the la: 
few generations. You can also s¢ 
how your more stable feelings ¢ 
security have come down to yo! 
at least in some degree. 

3. Early environment plays 
large part in all these developin 
feelings, too. Take the child, fe 
example, whose parents or othe 
close relatives seem to be anxio1 
people by heredity. Suppose th 
child’s early years are spent in 
household where anxious bickerir 
and temperamental upsets are Cor 
mon. How would you expect th 
girl or boy to grow up? 


e a clinical psychologist 
with special interest ° 
in youth and their problems 


e 

® a Fellow in the consulting Ps 
division of the American 

Psychological Association ; 

e 

4. There are no magic easy-do : 


ormulas we can apply on a mo- 
ient’s notice to sweep away all anx- e 
ty, but there are some ways to 
aanage it that are not only practical 
ut good. e 
_—Have you discovered the sense 
{ release and encouragement that 
requently accompanies a heart-to- ¢ 
eart talk with someone about your 
roubles and anxieties? Does a talk 
ke this seem to work best when the ¢ 
earer just listens quietly ? 

.5. The best advice may still be 
ard to take. Why? Can the other ° 
erson really see things as you see 
rem? Sometimes is the advice- 
iver really trying to solve his own 
roblems by trying to “untangle” 
1e other person’s ? 

6. If you were the parent of a 
hild about eight years old who be-  ¢ 
an to show several signs of anxiety 
terrifying nightmares, for exam- 
le—how do you think you might e« <j sphink we're quite lucky to have 


e Copyright 1958. Church of God Youth. 


B to help the child? been born into the first society in 
vvv S all history to be dominated by 
(Copyright 1958. All rights reserved.) ° teenagers!” 
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Churches to Help Halt 
Traffic Accidents 


Disturbed by a rising accident 
toll on the highways of Ontario, 
Canada, the provincial government 
has begun a campaign in churches 
and synagogues to alert drivers to 
their moral responsibilities. “Moral 
responsibility kits” have been sent 
te 4500 Protestant pastors, Catholic 
priests, and Jewish rabbis. State- 
ments by clerical leaders appealed 
for church aid in the highway safety 
program. 

Dr. Emlyn Davies, president of 
the Canadian Council of Churches, 
said the slogan, “The life you save 
may be your own,” was a selfish ap- 
peal. He said that “The life you 
have belongs to God and you have 
no more right to take it on the high- 
ways than you have anywhere else.” 


**A woman driver is a better 
driver than a man in every 
possible aspect,” Patricia 
Ledger of Portland, Me., told 
Chairman Kenneth Rogers 
(D.-Ala.) and his House 
sub-committee on traffic safety. 
A national winner in the 
teenage Road-E-O, she said a 
woman driver “‘is one who 
drives like a man and gets 
blamed for it.’’ 


Wide World Photo 
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Juvenile Crime Sets 
Grim Record in 1957 


Juvenile delinquency has set 
crim new record. A report by Fo 
chief J. Edgar Hoover shows thai 
nation-wide police arrests of chi: 
dren under 18 years rose 9.8 pe 
cent in 1957. Juvenile arrest 
dropped in only one major crim: 
classification—murder. Apparent! 
youthful delinquents tend to crim: 
nal acts against property rathe 
than persons. A record number 4 
52,990 juveniles — more than 100‘ 
per week—were held for theft. 


Use Library to Avoid 


Loss of Time in Home Study 
: “There’s no place like home,” 


isn’t necessarily true when it comes 
to studying there. The smart stu- 
dent takes advantage of the school 
library rather than try to study 
_where TV, radio, younger children 
may disturb concentration, suggests 
Virgil Catlin, Chicago educator. Mr. 
_ Catlin conducted a survey of schools 
and found they were becoming more 
and more library conscious, making 
every effort to bring together 
teacher, top pupils and librarian. 
In some libraries a special book list 
_is set aside for more talented stu- 

dents. Honor students are encour- 
_aged to take an active part in build- 
ing up the library. 


: 


WCC-YMCA Discuss 


Problems of Women 


As the result of a three-day study 
‘in Geneva, Switzerland, on the 
‘Christian approach to women’s 
questions, subjects have been se- 
‘lected for concentrated action by the 
‘World Council of Churches. 

- Called jointly by the World 
-YWCA and the World Council, 
\the group suggested special efforts 
be made toward establishing a mini- 
mum age of 16 for marriage for 
both boys and girls, the free con- 
sent of both sexes in choosing a 
‘marriage partner, and the public 
registration of the marriage. The 
group was told that in many coun- 


Wide World Photo 
Young among anti-H-bomb 
demonstrators rock ’n’ roll as 
they pause in a 50-mile trek 
from London to Britain’s 
atomic weapons research 
center. The marchers protested 
the development of nuclear 


weapons. 


tries thousands of girls and boys 
have no say in selecting the person 
they will marry, while countless 
girls, many of them only six years 
of age, are virtually sold into mar- 
riage. 

It was also decided to work for 
abolition of ritual practices, espe- 
cially in Africa, “which defile and 
mutilate the physical integrity of 
girls, affecting their emotional, psy- 
chological and mental growth, as 
well as their physiological well- 


being.” 
74) 
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Don’t take a vacation in your 


local youth fellowship program. 
Even though members of your 
group go on vacation trips, or have 
jobs, or like to have fun during the 
summer, you must admit that there 
still are those of your membership 
who will be home on Sunday nights 
and week nights. They won’t have 
any homework to do and they'll be 
fresh for special projects and pro- 
erams. A summer night with noth- 
ing to do can be lonely and bother- 
some. Lighten up your programs 
and do things during the summer 
that you can’t do during the winter 
and school days. Use your summer 
creatively. Don’t close shop during 
the summer, especially at church. 
Our need for Christian fellowship 
never stops. 
* % 

Family life is the theme running 
throughout the current series of ra- 
dio interviews by Mary Margaret 
McBride on Saturdays at 1:15 p. m. 
over Mutual Radio. The series be- 
gun on April 5 and will continue 
each Saturday through September 
27. Current topics and guests in- 
clude: May 31, “Frustration of Wo- 
men,” Dr, Cornelius Beukenkamp, 
Jr., experienced physician, psychi- 
atrist, and lecturer; June 7, “What 
Do We Mean by Love,” Dr. Ken- 
neth Clark, psychiatrist, North Side 
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Center Clinic, New York City; June © 
14, “Summer Life,” Rev. P. J. Zac- 
cara, founder of Green Acres Fam- 
ily Camp; June 21, “Time Spent. 
with Children,” Dr. J. A. Thompson. © 

Two meetings this summer 
will make it possible for youth of 
the Evangelical and Reformed and 
Congregational Christian back- 
grounds to get together. The first 
meeting is open only to delegated 
young people and adult advisers. 
These delegates from the two groups 
in the United Church of Christ will 
come together in New York City 
next month at Union Theological 
Seminary. The occasion will be the 
joint meetings of the National 
Council of the Pilgrim Fellowship 
(Congregational Christian) and the 
National Youth Council (Evangel- 


“ical and Reformed). They will be 


studying and planning for the youth 
program of their respective constitu- 
encies within the United Church. 
Purdue University in Indiana 
is the site of the second opportu- 
nity for youth of the two branches © 
to become acquainted. Nearly 5000 
adults and young people are ex- 
pected to attend the National Con- 
ference on Christian Education 
(August 19-22). Young people who 
have fellowship or church school 
leadership responsibilities in the lo- 
cal church are welcome to register. 
lor further information and appli- 
cation blanks, write: National Con- 
ference Committee, Room 215, 1505 } 
Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


“Woodcut by Frank Dadd; photo courtesy Lucky Tiger Co. 
With pigtails and powder, English officers are shown 
p grooming each other’s hair during Colonial times. 


From Hair to Eternity 


a BARBER is having a hard time keeping up with current hair styles 
| for men. But according to history it’s always been that way. Ancient 
‘drawings found on the walls of Egyptian tombs show that the Egyptian 
male bothered little about his hair—he simply shaved his head and let it 
go at that. But male vanity was salvaged by the use of ornate wigs. 

After the Roman Legions conquered Egypt, they too adopted the wig 
custom. Any Roman worth his salt soon had several wigs to fit any occa- 
sion and head. The wig mania reached such proportions that many Roman 
portrait busts had removable stone wigs to allow for changes in fashion. 
‘With the fall of the Roman Empire to the barbarians of the North, the 
cultured wig disappeared for several centuries. Men of the middle ages 
had cascading tresses, but church disapproval finally brought about abbre- 
viated length in the later middle ages. 

Not to be denied, the wig appeared again in the extravagant court of 
Louis XIII of France and continued until a “wig tax” begun in England 
put an economic damper on the custom. 

The trend since then has been to the cultivation and styling of the 
natural hair. Of the modern coifs, the “crew cut” is probably the most 
spectacular—and the All-American favorite. vVvVv 
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on Pentecost 


UR FATHER, we come to thee on this day remembering that 
() first Christian Pentecost, when thy Holy Spirit was poured 
out upon those three thousand who were gathered together int 
one place. We marvel at the Spirit of unity, power, and witness 
which motivated these persons. We stand in awe before the long 
line of witnesses who through the ages have known thee. We 
are grateful for thy kindness to us, thy children, both yesterday 
and today. And as we ponder that marvelous outpouring of thy 
Spirit on that first Pentecost long ago, we seek by thy grace, 
dear God, to recover the unity that was then so manifest, the 
power that was enjoyed, and the zeal for world-wide outreach 
that then filled every heart. Amen. 


